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But the most instructive part of the book is that in which Abbe 
Wetterle takes us behind the scenes and shows us how little 
importance attaches to "the noisy declarations and tragic ges- 
tures" of speakers against the Government Bills. In reality all is 
settled in secret conclave between party leaders and the Chan- 
cellor's collaborators. The Chancellor can, indeed, always se- 
cure the passage of desired legislation by a system of judicious 
bribes or by governmental favors. The book is also valuable 
for the light it throws on politics in Alsace-Lorraine up to the 
Great War. S. L. Ware. 



The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. By Julia Collier 
Harris. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company. #3.50 net. 

Like Washington Irving, Joel Chandler Harris, among his 
intimate friends, was afflicted with " immortal shyness, ' ' so that in 
spite of many flattering, tempting offers to get him before the 
public, he chose to remain in the seclusion of his home, and thus 
afforded no opportunity for his numerous admirers to become 
acquainted with him in any other way than through his books. 
And yet since Irving's day there has been no other writer more 
genuinely and universally loved. This biography, prepared by 
his daughter-in-law, takes us into his home, brings us into inti- 
mate contact with his genial, whimsical, child-like nature, and 
helps us to understand how through his unpretentious sketches 
of Uncle Remus and the little boy he reached the hearts of 
grown folks and children everywhere, both in his own country 
and in Europe. "Oh, it is so easy to be contented," he declared, 
"and yet there is so little of it in the world." "Humor," he 
said on another occasion, "is an excellent thing to live by, and 
all things being equal, an excellent thing to die by." Thus his 
whole life was pervaded by a spirit of optimism which makes it- 
self felt throughout everything he wrote. But with his humble 
estimate of his own talents, he was, like Irving too, surprised 
at the success of his first book, his negro folk-tales, for he in- 
sisted that it was just an accident. "All I did was to write out 
and put into print the stories I had heard all my life." This 
story of his life, however, brings out the fact that his success 
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was more than accidental and was due not merely to his lovable, 
whimsical nature, but to his training in the plantation printing 
office of J. A. Turner, editor of the Countryman. While setting 
type for that paper he contributed surreptitiously to its columns, 
just as Ben Franklin tried his hand in his brother's shop; but 
.more fortunate than Franklin, young Harris found a more 
sympathetic critic in the editor, who at that formative period 
in the boy's life (from his fourteenth to his seventeenth years) 
helped him form a style of his own. "It is so easy," he wrote 
to his daughter off at college, "to be vague and hazy when talk- 
ing about writing as a gift and as an art. A person who has 
the gift must acquire the art, and that is done only by long 
practice." 

What a delightful picture of the man and of the author is 
drawn for us by his daughter-in-law, who with fine tact and 
skill has known just what touches to add or to omit in order to 
make the portrait true and life-like. It is a picture which, we can 
safely say, would have secured the approval of Harris himself, 
and no higher praise could be given it. Keeping herself carefully 
in the background, she lets him, whenever possible, tell the story 
of his own life, either through anecdotes, recollections of his 
friends, or his own inimitable letters. From it all we get the 
impression of a manly, simple, sincere, modest, and spiritual 
nature, which will always stand high on the roll of American 
authors both for his character and his contributions to literature. 

It is to be hoped that the publishers can arrange to issue this 
biography in abridged form for use in school and college 
classes. 



The New Infinite and the Old Theology. By Cassius J. Keyser, 
Adrain Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University. New Haven : 
Yale University Press. 1915. Pp. v, 117. 

In spite of the title and the name of the author, this exceed- 
ingly suggestive and ingenious little work was not "made in 
Germany." The author contends that "we are in a world where 
it is easy to encounter a whole having a part whose elements are 
precisely as numerous as are the elements of the whole. Every 
whole of that kind is said to be infinite. ' ' This statement ap- 



